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This publication is dedicated to William Brokaw Price 
ScBarbara Scott Price who lead the preservation ejforts from 1965 to 1974 
which saved the old courthouse Jrom demolition. 





















































































































































This account of the (joun^ (jourtAau&e' will relate how this 

SYMBOLIC CENTER OF OUR COMMUNITY WAS IMAGINED AND BUILT. It IS IMPORTANT TO DESCRIBE THE 
EVOLUTION OF THE COUNTY SQUARE AND THE CONSTRUCTION OF PREDECESSOR COURTHOUSES WHICH PLAY 
AN IMPORTANT ROLE IN THE HISTORY OFTHIS BUILDING. STORIES ABOUT LAWYERS AND CASES HEARD IN THESE 
BUILDINGS WILL PROVIDE SOME ANSWERS ASTO WHY AN OLD COURTHOUSE SO STRIKES OUR IMAGINATION. 


The McLean County 
Courthouse of 1832 
was constructed of 
whipsawn cherry and 
black walnut. 


COURTHOUSE SQUARE 

When Dr. Isaac Baker platted the Town of 
Bloomington in 1831 he laid out a twelve-block plan 
on the tail-grass prairie just north of Blooming Grove. 
Each block and its lots were marked by stakes with 
block 7 being reserved for the county. The rest of the 
lots were to be sold at auction to start a county trea¬ 
sury. Block 7 was divided into six lots (as were all oth¬ 
ers) with the intention that the county would build 
on two or three of the lots. The other lots could be 
sold, producing income for 
the county. The first county 
courthouse, made of whip- 
sawn cherry and black wal¬ 
nut, was built on lot 40 near 
Center Street. The contract 



for the construction of the courthouse was awarded 
to newly arrived NewYorker, Asahel Gridley. He con¬ 
vinced the County Commissioners to use heating 
stoves instead of the specified open fireplaces. 
Unfortunately, the stoves failed to arrive before the 
onset of winter and the county conducted much of its 
business out of Gridley’s store building down the 
street. In 1832 a two-story county jail was built on 
the northeast corner of the square, lot 37. It was con¬ 
structed of hewn logs with 
entry to the cells made by a trap 
door through the second floor. 
It served as the jail until 1839, 
when another jail was built at 
Market and Center Streets. 
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THE SECOND COURTHOUSE 
In 1836 the people of the county expected an eco¬ 
nomic boom as part of the great internal improve¬ 
ment schemes of that period. In anticipation of the 
boom they constructed a Eederal style t\vo-story 
brick courthouse. The little wooden one was hauled 
off the site and was last used as a hog shed near 
Hudson, Illinois, in the early 1900s.This brick court¬ 
house was similar in construction to many other mid- 


western courthouses. A similar example 
can be visited in Vincennes, Indiana. The 
County located the building at the southeast 
corner of the square on lot 42. Designed and 
built by Leander Munsell of Edgar County, Illinois, 
this courthouse was laid out with a courtroom featur¬ 
ing a gallery on the first floor and four rooms on the 
second floor. The building functioned as a multi-pur¬ 
pose facility for early McLean County. Religious ser¬ 
vices were held in the courtroom and The Bloomington 
Observer, the county’s first newspaper, was printed 
there.Two wings were added during the 1850s. 

This courthouse served the attorneys of the Old 
Eighth circuit, the most prominent of them, Abraham 
Lincoln. Cases heard included “Wyant vs. The People,” 
the first trial in the Midwest in which the defendant 
was found innocent by reason of temporary insanity. 
“Illinois Central Railroad Company vs.The County of 
McLean and George Parke” was a case where Lincoln 
successfully sued the county on behalf of the railroad 
on a tax issue. Later Lincoln sued the railroad to col¬ 
lect his record-breaking fee of $ 5,000. 



The McLean County 
Courthouse of 1836 
was enlarged by the 
time this view of its 
Washington Street 
facade was taken in 
the I850’s. 

Abraham Lincoln 
practiced law in the 
second courthouse 
from 1839 to I860. 
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THE THIRD COURTHOUSE 
In 1868 McLean County was celebrating its success, 
stimulated by the economic boom resulting from the 
CivilWar. Railroad service was expanding with an east- 
west line platted from Indiana to Peoria, Illinois. The 
County decided that a new courthouse was needed. 
The building committee determined to erect a struc¬ 
ture representing the greatness to which McLean 
County aspired. Alfred Piquenard, a young Erench- 
born architect, partner in the firm Cochrane and 
Piquenard, was hired. Piquenard's design was based on 
the Italian Renaissance style. 

Piquenard thought that such classical styles, as 
expressed in the newly enlarged U. S. Capitol building, 
would be appropriate for the capitol of the largest 
county in Illinois. As a young nation the people of the 
United States deeply appreciated the architectural 
revivals developed in Europe. Inherent in these styles 
was an awareness of culture and history, traits consid¬ 
ered to be lacking in American society. 

The projected costs of $420,000 for the McLean 
County Courthouse caused much debate among the 
supervisors and the vote to build it was 14 yea and 13 
nay. Building costs were badly inflated in that period. 
Many people thought that such an expense was too 
high for a community whose entire assessed valuation 
was ten million dollars. In 1997 the assessed valuation 


for McLean County is a little over one billion dollars - 
a building of equivalent cost ratio would today cost 
$42,000,000.The square was to be used entirely for 
the new public building. This building would be a focal 
point for the growing downtown retail and profes¬ 
sional district. 

Contemporary descriptions of interior spaces are 
scant and no photographs, aside from images of the 

• 

ITALIAN RENAISSANCE STYLE WAS A POPULAR 
EXPRESSION OF CLASSICISM USED AFTERTHE CIVIL WAR. THE 
MACOUPIN COUNTY COURTHOUSE, IN CARLINVILLE. ILLINOIS, 
SET THE STANDARD FOR COURTHOUSE CONSTRUCTION IN 
ILLINOIS. HOWEVERTHE COST NEARLY CAUSED THAT COUNTY 
TO GO BANKRUPT. THE MACOUPIN COUNTY COURTHOUSES 
STANDS TODAY AND IS OPEN FOR VISITORS. THE CARLINVILLE 
AND MCLEAN COUNTY COURTHOUSES WERE SOON jOINED 
BY OTHER RENAISSANCE STYLE PUBLIC BUILDINGS, INCLUDING 
THE ILLINOIS STATE CAPITOL, AND THE COURTHOUSES FOR 
COOK, FULTON, AND PEORIA COUNTIES. PIQUENARD WAS 
ALSO ARCHITECT OF THE ILLINOIS STATE CAPITOL AND THE 
DAVID DAVIS MANSION IN BLOOMINGTON WHICH ARE 
ALSO OPEN FOR VISITORS. 
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ruins, are known to exist.The building featured a large 
open rotunda with a cast iron staircase and a glass block 
floor on the first story which let light into the basement 
rotunda. The courtroom ceiling was two stories high 
and featured pilasters supporting a classical entabla¬ 
ture. Stained glass windows were included in the 
courtroom design. 


The Great Fire of 1900 
badly damaged the 
1868 courthouse.The 
Jefferson Street view 
shows the burned 
roof and second floor. 
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Legal history was made in this courthouse. Most 
notable were cases known as “The Grange Cases,” 
resulting from a Circuit Court ruling that state regula¬ 
tion of railroad freight charges was constitutional. 
These cases were taken to the U.S. Supreme Court 
which upheld the state and McLean county decision. 
This decision formed the legal basis for the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Of equal importance was 
Chase vs. Stephenson.” In 1872 African-American 
families sued the Danvers, Illinois, school trustees for 
their action of building a segregated school for African- 
American children. The judge, Thomas Tipton, ruled 
that segregated schools were a fraud on the taxpayer. 
Schools in McLean County have since been integrated. 

When a great fire swept downtown Bloomington 
on June 19, 1900, the community was particularly 
shocked about the partial destruction of this building. 
Supposedly fireproof, the thirty-year-old building had 
burst into flames. Burning embers had ignited spar¬ 
rows nests in the wooden roof cornice and caused 
flame to enter the building. The building was badly 
damaged. 

THE FOURTH COURTHOUSE 
On June 20, 1900, while the embers from the disas¬ 
trous fire were still warm, the County appointed a 
special committee to oversee the rebuilding of the 
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THE MCLEAN COUNTY COURTHOUSE OE 1903 
designed bj REEVES AND BAILE 




































William H. Reeves was 
the architect of the 
Old Courthouse. 


courthouse. The amount of destruction was estimated 
at $250,000.The committee hoped that the structure 
might be saved in part. They retained the Peoria, 
Illinois, firm Reeves and Baile, which had received 
numerous public commissions. Locally their most suc¬ 
cessful commission was the Bloomington High School, 
completed in 1895 .The firm also designed the recent¬ 
ly restored Peoria City Hall (1897). William Reeves, 

• • 

THE POPULAR ACCEPTANCE OF NEO-CLASSIC STYLE 

DETERMINED THE APPEARANCE OF THE POST-FIRE REBUILDING 
EFFORTS. THE 1893 WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION HELD 
IN CHICAGO HAD A TREMENDOUS IMPACT ON THE PUBLICS 
EXPECTATION OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND SPACES. 
ARCHITECTURAL SUPERINTENDENT DANIEL BURNHAM HAD 
DEVELOPED A NEO-CLASSICAL DESIGN ENVIRONMENT CALLED 
"THE GREAT WHITE CITY." MANY OF BURHNAM’S IDEAS, 

SUCH AS THE UNIFORM CORNICE HEIGHT AND ADHERENCE TO 
NEO-CLASSICISM WERE ADOPTED BY THE ARCHITECTS 
INVOLVED IN THE REBUILDING OF DOWNTOWN 
BLOOMINGTON. GEORGE MILLER, ARTHUR L. PILLSBURYAND 
PAUL O. MORATZ USED BURNHAM’S PRINCIPLES IN CONCERT 
TO DESIGN THE NEW DOWNTOWN. THEIR WORK IS BEST SEEN 
ON THE 100 AND 200 BLOCKS OF WEST JEFFERSON STREET 
AND ON THE 300 BLOCK OF NORTH MAIN STREET. 
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a partner in the firm, was 
raised and educated in 
Bloomington, and more 
importantly his father. 

Judge Owen T. Reeves, 
had recently retired from 
the McLean County bench. 

Reeves was clearly 
instructed to use as much of 
the burnt structure as possible. 

It was originally believed that the 
basement story and foundation had sufficient strength 
to support a three story structure. However, it was 
soon determined the foundation was not sufficient and 
plans were prepared for a new foundation. 

As a result. Reeves’ design was strikingly similar to 
its 1868 predecessor. The new plans were titled. Plans 
for Rebuilding the McLean County Courthouse 
(author’s italics). When plans for the new building 
were made public. The Daily Bulletin was confident to 
say, “The most wonderful feature of the new building is 
that it will cost no more money than the old building. 
McLean County will again take the first rank in the 
middle west as leading in the elegance of its county 
building as it did 30 years ago when the old building 
was thrown open to an admiring public.” 






THE DESIGN OF &/d (j(m/^cAou&& 























The dome of St. Peter’s 
Basilica, Rome Italy. 
The dome of the 1903 
courthouse. 


Classicism 

The style of the Old Courthouse is American 
Renaissance, which was widely used on American 
public buildings from 1870 to 1920. American 
Renaissance buildings are primarily based on designs 
of the Italian Renaissance, cl 450 to cl 550. A compar¬ 
ison of the Old Courthouse drum and dome and its 
Italian predecessors demonstrate many similarities. 
St. Peter s Basilica in Rome and the Old Courthouse 
have drums that are embellished by windows frames 
of the same design patterns which are separated by 

coupled and engaged 
columns. Both St. Peter’s 
and the Old Courthouse 
feature copper domes 
capped by a lantern and 
ball. 

Overall the Old 
Courthouse design is 
based on classical princi¬ 
ples of symmetry and 
proportion. Near perfect 
exterior symmetry is achieved by facades which are 
mirrored halves. Proportion is achieved by using cubes 
for overall massing. The Old Courthouse is one and a 
half cubes. The module or radius of the column at the 
base was the unit of measurement used in the design. 
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Exterior Design 

The dominant feature of the exterior facades are three- 
story pedimented porticoes. The porticoes on the 
north and south facades have pillars and pediments 
which are engaged (actually touch the wall) and the 
porticoes on the east and west facades the pediment 
projects and the pillars are free standing, forming a 

The exterior composition is established by the use 
of the Composite Order, which is of Renaissance ori¬ 
gin. This order establishes a hierarchical arrangement 
of design elements.The central portico is the dominant 
design element. It is composed of a base (through 
which entry to the building is made), columns, cornice 
and pediment. On the base stand four Composite 
Order columns which support the cornice and a high¬ 
ly embellished pediment, all carved from Bedford 
limestone. In the center of the pediment is a cartouche 
with the County’s initials, “McL.” 

The exterior design of the walls are also composed 
in a hierarchical manner. The wall uses the pattern of 
pedestal, base, shaft and capital.The basement and first 
story compose the pedestal. A string course of lime¬ 
stone composes the base. The second and third story 
form the shaft which support the cornice and 
balustrade. The base coursing is combed-faced 
Bedford limestone rusticated by deep chamfers at the 



horizontal stone joints. The second and third stories 
are smooth-faced. The windows also are arranged in 
hierarchical order. Flat and round top windows are 
incised into the base, the second story windows feature 
a bracketed cornice and the third story windows fea¬ 
ture eared Doric surrounds supported by brackets. 



pediment 


composite order columns 
pedimented porticoes 


base 
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The roof balustrades are 
capped with carved 
Anthemions. 

The three part column 
form is used in the design 
of these piers.The wide 
base supports dressed 
stone shaft with a capital 
formed from waterleaf 
and egg & dart moldings. 

The three part column 
form is used for wall 
design.The rusticated 
base support the second 
and third story forming 
the shaft and the cornice 
and the balustrade form 
the capital. 

























































INTERIOR DESIGN AND DECORATION 













The ceiling of the 
dome is decorated 
with plaster coffers, 
panels with 
Anthemions and acorn 
and oak leaf forms. In 
the center is a mural 
on canvas illustrating 
the theme of 
American advance¬ 
ment. It was pro¬ 
duced in the studio of 
F. Pedretti & Sons in 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 



he Old Courthouse was intended to evoke 
feelings of awe, pride and antiquity. In the 19th 
century mind, classic details were popularly associated 
with Greek democracy and Roman republicanism. 
Citizens in 1903 felt deeply that they had erected a 
temple to democracy. The materials and designs used 
throughout the building were carefully chosen for 
their ability to convey the sense of a distant past and for 
their elegance and durability. Decorated surfaces, par¬ 
ticularly the bronze work, was artificially aged to pro¬ 
vide a feeling of great antiquity. The 
interior was a complete design 
environment with all furni¬ 
ture, fittings, wall, ceiling 
and floor treatments 
carefully designed to 
blend together 
Each floor of the 
courthouse is laid 
out in quadrants 
with halls sepa¬ 
rating the quad¬ 
rants. The halls 
are aligned with 
the four cardinal 
points. North, East, 

South and West. A pri¬ 


mary entrance was created for each point, emphasizing 
the courthouse as the symbolic center for all of 
McLean County. The halls meet in the center forming 
a grand rotunda which extends into the drum of the 
dome. The Daily Bulletin described the rotunda, 
“Around the center of the building and facing the 
rotunda from the four sides will be four arches on the 
three main floors. Each arch will be embellished with 
a row of incandescent lamps.The general arrangement 
of the electric lights in the rotunda is very effective and 
when all turned on at once will give an 
effect of great splendor. The 
mural decorations in the 
rotunda are something 
that this part of the state 
has never known 
before and it is pre¬ 
dicted that when 
the citizens of 
McLean County 
see the finished 
structure that it 
will meet their 
most vivid imagi¬ 
nation.” The width 
of the halls were 
described by a Decatur 
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Illinois, newspaper as, “wide enough for an entire 
wagon load of hay ” 

The design was treated on a hierarchical basis. 
Public spaces received the richest treatments; private 
spaces received lesser treatments. The finest public 
spaces feature white marble wainscot panels and verde 
marble base and rails on the lower walls and scagliola 
on the upper walls. Scagliola is a false marble material, 
developed during the Renaissance. The veins and 
matrix of the “marble” is cast 1 /16 of an inch into plas¬ 
ter panels.The floors are mosaic tile and each tile was 
laid by hand. The ceilings of these spaces are decorated 
in differing ways. Cast plaster coffered beams are used 
some areas and the hall ceilings feature dentiled cor¬ 
nices and plaster relief work of laurel leaves arranged 
in panels. The Circuit Courtroom and the Board of 
Supervisors Room (Stevenson-Ives Library) featured 
fine frescoes on the ceilings. The original frescoing 
remains in the old Board of Supervisors Room. 

Secondary spaces feature lesser treatments. Some 
rooms had mosaics on the public side of a counter and 
marble tile or maple flooring on the private side. 
Rooms such as the Law Library (Helen Bender 
Gallery) and Grand Jury Room had coffered ceilings 
and wall pilasters and were finished with complex 
multicolor stencil work. Rooms such as Recorders 
Office (People Exhibit), County Clerk’s Office 



(Franklin Family Gallery) and County Treasurer’s 
Office (now Work Gallery) featured sand cast wall 
treatments finished in deep flat maroons and pumpkin 
colors. Further decoration included paint striping at 
the bases, simple stenciling around the windows and 
simple ceiling stencils. 

Avoidance of wood in the construction of the court¬ 
house was an important aspect of its fire-proof con¬ 
struction. Doors and a few maple floors are the only 
architectural element made of wood found in the 
building. Although traditional in form the doors are 


The first floor rotunda is 
composed of mosaic 
floors, wall with marble 
wainscot and illuminated 
arches. 
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The doorknobs feature 
the county’s initials. 

The staircases are con¬ 
structed of marble and 
have cast bronze screens. 

Law library (now Helen 
Alexander Bender 
Gallery). Judge Ruben 
Moore Benjamin sitting 
at the table. 

Cast bronze laurel 
wreath on stairs. 

The Old Circuit 
Courtroom features 
mahogany railings and 
judges’ bench. 


modern in construction. The rails and panels of solid 
core make up are veneered with. Honduras mahogany. 
The door panels are embellished v^ith egg & dart mold¬ 
ings. The bronze hard^vare feature doorknobs with the 
county’s initial “McL” cast in relief. Most of the doors 
have upper panels of chipped glass. This pattern is 
formed by coating glass with hot hide glue. When the 
glue cools it shrinks and chips the glass in a manner 
resembling cold-frosted windows. 

Stairs feature marble treads and risers and white 
marble railings. Bronze panels are composed of fish- 
scale grills ornamented with laurel wreaths. This 
design is also used for the fine railings around the 
rotunda on the second and third floors. 

Bronze work was extensively used throughout the 
building. When the building design was announced the 
press informed the public that “Bronze is one of the 
costliest materials used for mechanical and building 
purposes, costing more money than anything except 
silver and gold.” Stair screens, room partitions, clock 
frames, stair cases, lamps, and door and window hard¬ 
ware were all cast from this material. Bronze wall par¬ 
titions are located at each of the cardinal points (N, E, 
S,W) on the first, second and third floors. The parti¬ 
tions frame doors and elegant beveled and polished 
glass panels. All bronze was supplied with an antique 
verde finish, except the exterior doors and lamps 
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which received a statuary bronze finish. 

All office furnishings were designed by the archi¬ 
tect Reeves and were supplied by M. Ohmers & Sons 














Co. from Dayton, Ohio. The furniture was built with 
Honduras mahogany. The circuit courtroom’s furnish¬ 
ings (which remain) include the “bar” separating the 
public from the court. The newel posts of this railing 
are capped with carved torches, representing liberty. 
The judge’s bench has the scales of justice in carved 
applique upon its front panel and the motto “FIAT 
JUSTITIA” (Let Justice Be Done) carved on the rear 
sounding board. Capping the sounding board are 
carved lamps, representing wisdom. The jury box was 
restored in 1993 by the McLean County Bar 
Association. Other furnishings remaining include 
library tables, chairs, smaller judge’s benches, a coun¬ 
ty supervisor’s desk, the original witness box and 
courtroom seating. These pieces are used throughout 
the building. 


















This section drawing 
by Reeves shows the 
courthouse cut in half 
at the rotunda. Such 
drawings are more 
artistic than today’s 
architectural render¬ 
ings, but their informa¬ 
tion content is lower. 
































































































































TECHNOLOGY 












The massive masonry construction used in this layout 
provides significant fire protection.The exterior avails 
are 30 inches thick and the interior Avails are solid 
masonry and are from 8 to 20 inches in thickness.The 
wide halls which divide the interior rooms make it 
hard for fire to jump and the arches which divide the 
halls from the rotunda function as smoke curtains. 

The clock system was manufactured by the Johnson 
PneumaticTime System. In this system a master clock 
regulated a flow of water which created air pressure, 
that powered all clocks in the building. The waste of 
water and improved electric service prompted a mod¬ 
ification of this system in the 1920s. The bell of the 
1868 courthouse survived the fire and 
was used in the new system. Time 
tolled on the hour and the half hour, 
day and night. The illuminated clocks 
in the dome were provided “for the 
benefit of people who travel the 
streets at night. The supervisors who 
come through the city at night will 
now have an opportunity to set their 
timepieces so that they will have the correct hour to 
carry home to their folks out in the country.” 

Lighting for the courthouse was primarily natural 
daylight since most of the courthouse business was 
conducted during the day. Large windows let daylight 
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into the rooms and lighting for interior halls and the 
rotunda is provided by beveled glass panels which 
allows light to pass through the rooms and into the cor¬ 
ridors. Supplementary lighting is provided by electri¬ 
cal fixtures. Much of the lighting was decorative. 
However, in the Circuit Courtroom and the Board of 
Supervisors room, where business might go into the 
night, the light fixtures were combination gas and elec¬ 
tric. Electricity was irregular in service and gas was 
still viewed as a necessity. 

The heating and cooling systems used both forced 
air and convection as a means of making the building 
comfortable. Heat and electricity for the Courthouse 
was provided by the same plant which provided these 
services for all of downtown Bloomington.This plant, 
located on South Roosevelt St., generated electricity 
for the trolley system and for home, business and street 
lighting. Electricity was produced by steam powered 
generators. Spent steam was then piped underground 
to the downtown and used for heat in cast iron steam 
radiators.The halls and rotunda together functioned as 
an additional air-circulation system. In the summer the 
air systems could be set to draw cool air off the dew¬ 
laden lawn into the courthouse and draw the hot air off 
through the roof. The courthouse was known as the 
coolest building in the downtown before the days of 
air- conditioning. 





ropOOUT 


Reverse painted glass 
clock face and cast 
bronze framing. 

Hall way design compo¬ 
sition featuring scagliola, 
marble and beveled 
glass in Circuit 
Courtroom hall. 

Vault door, Circuit 
Clerk’s office (now 
Stevenson-lves Library 
stacks.) 
























































Since the principal use of the building was to keep 
the public record safe the courthouse had two large 
vaults. Each vault was provided with specially designed 
steel fixtures to accommodate storage needs. Vault 
doors are decorated with romantic landscapes and flo¬ 
ral renderings. To aid in keeping the county record in 
good order, each office was provided with an open 
wash basin. Clerks were able to keep their hands clean 
from ink and soot, thereby keeping the record books 
clean. Private restrooms were located in almost every 
office.These facilities also accommodated the need for 
sanitation. Germ theory and issues of contagion were 
matters of public health and the County set high sani¬ 
tary standards for the public and its employees. 


STORIES AND EPISODES 

The McLean County bar in the twentieth century was 
not to reach the prominence it had in the nineteenth 
century. People of state-wide influence were to walk 
its corridors, but none of national prominence. The 
greatest speech delivered at the courthouse in this cen¬ 
tury was by Adlai Stevenson II, who was running for 
Governor of Illinois. He came to his home town dur¬ 
ing the fall campaign and on September 15, 1948, 
delivered a phrase of which people of this community 
are most proud, '1 have Bloomington to thank for the 
most important lesson I have learned... that in quiet 
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places, reason abounds, .that in quiet people there is 
vision and purpose... that many things are revealed to 
the humble which are hidden from the great. 

One court case went from McLean County to the 
United States Supreme Court. The City of 
Bloomington was an early user of that bane of automo¬ 
bile drivers, the parking meter. One irate motorist 
decided to challenge his ticket in 1941 and sought legal 
counsel from Wayne Townley, Sr., a local attorney who 
handled cases for the Chicago Motor Club. The motor 
club thought it would challenge the constitutionality 





















of such meters. In 1943 the U.S. Supreme Court 
declined to review the lower court’s decision that 
parldng meters and fines for time violation were con¬ 
stitutional, thereby upholding the decision. The 
motorist, Robert Warrick, paid his $50 fine in 1943. 

One McLean County judge who served on the 
bench stood high above all others. Robert C. 
Underwood had served as County Judge and became a 
dark horse candidate for Judge of the Illinois Supreme 
Court. He was nominated on the 52nd ballot of the 
Republican Caucus in 1962. Once elected he served 
with distinction and preserved the reputation of the 
Supreme Court during the race-track stock scandals of 
the late 1960s. Underwood became Chief Justice of 
the court before he retired. 

EPILOGUE 

In 1965 the citizens of the county were stunned to 
learn that the County of McLean had determined to 
tear down the Courthouse in order to build an up-to- 
date facility. It was clear that the structure was no 
longer sufficient for all the county’s needs. Halls were 
jammed with filing cabinets, court was being held in 
six courtrooms, where only two had been designed for 
such a function. Security for criminal court was quite 
low. Little consideration had been given by those urg¬ 
ing demolition for the preservation of the building. A 


group of citizens, lead by William Brokaw 
Price, organized opposition to the demoli¬ 
tion of the building. After public debate 
which lasted until 1974, the county con¬ 
cluded that it could use the courthouse for 
administrative purposes. The courts moved 
out in December 1976. 

In 1988, the county again determined that the 
building was no longer suited for administrative pur¬ 
poses. Led by Nancy Froelich, Chair of the County 
Board, the community sought a new use for the prop¬ 
erty. Strong community support was advanced for the 
conversion of the courthouse into a museum. So the 
County of McLean and the McLean County Historical 
Society entered into a partnership to develop the Old 
Courthouse as a museum for the benefit of the citizens 
of McLean County. The county pays upkeep and utili¬ 
ties, and the Historical Society paid the costs of interi¬ 
or renovation ( $ 1,000,000) and pays the costs of oper¬ 
ating a high quality museum .The Society privately pro¬ 
vides 75 percent of the total costs of the museum. 
Today the Old Courthouse Museum is one of over thir¬ 
ty county historical museums accredited by the 
American Association of Museums. The project to 
convert the building to a museum was honored by the 
Award of Merit in 1994 by the American Association of 
State and Local History. 



Vault door painting 

Children on the 
courthouse stoop 
listening to Governor 
Adlai Stevenson’s 
speech in 1948. 

Justice Robert C. 
Underwood 
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